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The Association for Education by Radio 


Purposes of the 
Association 


The organization of a group under 
the above title contemplates certain 
purposes among which are the 
following: 


1. Development of an instrumentality 
through which persons interested in 
education by radio may have ade- 
quate communication. 


. Cooperation with the Institute for 
Education by Radio, the School 
Broadcast Conference, the United 
States Office of Education, and 
other institutions and groups inter- 
ested in education by radio. 


3. Representation of the interests of 
education by radio in connection 
with pertinent legislation, commis- 
~ hearings, conferences and the 
ike. 


4. Encouragement of experimentation 
and research and widespread dis- 
semination of findings. 


. Publication of a news, information 
and idea service on a_ periodical 
basis. 


6. Establishment of this association as 
a recognized professional voice for 
those engaged in educational radio 
activities in civic, religious and edu- 
cational groups and in the radio 
industry. 


7. Advancement of such fields as 
teaching, workshops, documentary 
radio, educational frequency modul- 
ation stations and equipment. 


8. Development of a practical program 
of promotion of national morale in 
cooperation with official agencies. 

9. Ultimate inclusion in the National 
Education Association as a member 
department. 


Charter Membership 


The unified strength of those work- 
ing in and for education by radio is 
needed NOW! Therefore we invite 
you to become a charter member of the 
Association for Education by Radio. 
We urge you personally and as a col- 
league in the advancement of a great 
and significant movement to become a 
Charter Member. Let the Association 
strengthen you in your mark. Send 
your application for membership to 
Robert B. Hudson, (AER Treasurer 
pro tem), 21 East 18th Street, Denver, 
Colorado. Investment—$3.00. 
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Sound-Recording Solves the Problem 


S is frequently the case in the 
A adoption of a new teaching 

technique, Sequoia Union High 
School (Redwood City, California) be- 
came interested in the use of record- 
ings largely because they offered a so- 
lution to several problems which con- 
fronted the school. In a departmental- 
ized school of about 2,000 students, it 
was found increasingly difficult to find 
radio programs at times when they 
could be used in our classes. The fact 
that extensive use had been made of 
ordinary commercial records over a 
period of years made the addition of 
transcriptions and other recordings to 
the auditory aids program seem a natu’ 
ral one. The school library had many 
records available, which were supple- 
mented by an excellent collection of 
several hundred others in the music 
department. In addition, the distance 
to the nearest broadcasting stations 
hindered the development of active, 


“on-the-air’ workshop groups: although 


Redwood City is in the San Francisco 
suburban area, it is about twenty-five 
miles from the nearest radio stations, 
and the arrangement of transportation 
of student groups to the studios for 
rehearsal was an onerous task. When 
to these reasons was added the long- 
standing wish of our speech and music 
teachers to have recording equipment 
available, the desirability of its use in 
Sequoia was obvious 


Long-term planning for the type of 
recording set-up to be secured enabled 
the school to spread the cost over a 
period of two or three years, and se- 
cured for Sequoia equipment of high- 
fidelity quality The amplifier was 
built according to specifications drawn 
up particularly with school use in mind; 
the recorder itself was chosen after a 
careful consideration of various engi- 
neering data, especially those drawn 
up by the National Association of Ed 
ucational Broadcasters. Other equip- 
ment in our sound-recording room in- 
cludes a large monitoring speaker with 
baffle, a 13-tube radio receiver, and 
various pieces of switching equipment 
The studio itself, a separate room, is 
finished with acoustic plaster, a piece 


* In charge of auditory aids, Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, Calif. 


By DonaALp L. CHERRY* 


Why and How Sequoia 

Union High School Uses 

Recordings and Record- 
ing Equipment 


of far-sighted planning on the part of 
those who drew up the plans for the 
music building; choral groups of as 
many as fifty have been recorded in 
the studio without objectionable echoes. 


Such equipment, and the teaching 
possibilities it presented, constituted a 
challenge to those who wanted to see 
it used most effectively. Records were 
made, many of them, for purposes of 
self-analysis in speech classes and mu- 
sic instruction, but that aspect of our 
recording work has been only one 
phase of the utilization of the equip- 
ment Bearing in mind that the time 
element was preventing many teachers 
from using the radio in their classes, 
those in charge of the new sound-studio 
determined that transcribed materials 
should be made readily available for 
Members of the faculty 
were notified that if they wished a par- 
ticular program taken down off the 
air, they need only notify the sound- 
recording studio and every effort would 
be made to comply with their requests 
for transcriptions 


classroom use 


With a student crew of two licensed 
radio-amateurs to work under faculty 
supervision, discs were cut of programs 
in a variety of fields—social science, 
English, science, commercial, and pub- 
lic speaking being the departments most 
frequently served. President Roose- 
velt's inauguration this year reached 
the Pacific Coast early in the school 
day; it was transcribed and immediate- 
ly made available to students in 
thirteen United States History classes 
later in the day, at a time when the 
news was still “hot,” without disrupt- 
ing the school’s schedule. 


The library of transcriptions at 
Sequoia has grown. steadily To the 
records taken off the air on our own 
equipment have been added such com- 
mercially available discs as some of the 


1 


“Cavalcade of America” and “Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All” programs. 
The policy of the library has been to 
create a well-rounded collection of 
recorded radio programs, whether pur- 
chased or made on our machine. With 
this in mind, work has been done in 
a direction which is frankly experi- 
mental, but which promises desirable 
results. In order to provide discs of 
material which is neither presented 
over the air nor made available for 
purchase, students have been en- 
couraged to secure practice in script- 
writing of original shows or adapta- 
tions, so that needed recordings may be 
added to our library through the use 
of a student workshop-group. Some of 
the classes, for example, wanted to use 
music in connection with their study of 
the Constitutional Convention and the 
period of the early Republic, but could 
not find what they wanted in the 
catalogs. The music department 
offered to provide the student talent, 
old songs were located, and recorded 
teaching material is being made avail- 
able to fill a definite need. The possi- 
bilities of this type of recording are 
virtually unexplored. 


In order to stimulate their use, 
recordings have been limited to the 12- 
inch size, and they are available for 
circulation on the same terms as books 
in the library. Through presentation 
of typical materials available to Sequoia 
teachers, at department and _ faculty 
meetings, an effort has been made to 
increase the already promising inter- 
est in the use of records and transcrip- 
tions; the growing use of our library of 
such auditory aids is being supplement- 
ed by frequent recourse to the trans- 
criptions made available by such gov- 
ernment agencies as the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, the USHA, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Orders for such trans: 
criptions, obtained on loan, are handled 
for the teachers through the same 
channels used in adding to our per: 
manent library 


The emphasis which is being placed 
on the utilization of auditory aids at 
Sequoia is in line with a long-time 


(Continued on page 12) 





New England Colleges 
And Stations Form 
Cooperative Council 


AMHERST, Mass.—An “air univer: 
sity” composed of five Connecticut Val- 


ley Colleges and three cooperating 
New England radio stations officially 
took form recently with the object 


of improving educational programs or- 
iginated by members and of sponsor- 
ing program drawing jointly 
upon the resources of the institutions 
represented 


series 


to be known as the Ed- 
ucational Radio Council, includes Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts State Col 
lege, Mount Holyoke College, Smith 
College, Springfield College, and Radio 
Stations WSPR, Springfield, WHYN, 
Holyoke, and WHAT, Greenfield 
Station WBRK in Pittsfield has been 
invited to cooperate and will enter 
upon later meetings of the Council 


The yroup, 


Francis C. Pray, of Massachusetts 
State College, is chairman of the Coun- 
cil and Anne Wilder, of Mount Holy- 
oke College, is secretary. Others rep- 
resenting member institutions are 
Thomas Larson, Amherst College, Mrs. 
Pieter Vosburgh and Ida_ Fleming, 
Smith College, Mrs. Juanita Messick, 
Springfield College, Warren Green- 
wood, Station WHAT, Walcott W yllie, 
Station WHYN, Wayne Henry Lath- 
am and Quincy Brackett, Station 
WSPR, and Muriel Landers, Holyoke 
Schools and Station WHYN 

An experimental joint program on 
science in defense is now being planned 
by the Council with member colleges 
handling phases of the 


Various sub- 


ject 


Recordings of programs in this first 
series will be made by each college 
Upon the completion of the series late 
in December the Council will meet in 
closed session and play back the trans- 
cribed while radio 
renresentatives 


programs experts 
criticize 
them in the light of their effectiveness 
in the 


and college 
series 
) f : _— 

Provision for admitting new members 
iy be made upon completion of the 
ental series of cooperative 
after study of the ef 
ectiveness of this joint effort in edu 


first experin 
programs and 
{ 


cational radio production 


c bring the 
niversity of Chicago Round 


broadcasts regularly 


« Braille transcripts now 


t nore than 1,000 Americans who 
ca either listen to radios nor read 
This unique service is being made 

ulable by the American League for 
the Deat-Blind 1! cooperation with 


Course For Teachers 


Planned in Ohio 


The Ohio Department of Education, 
the Radio Division of Ohio State Uni- 
versitys Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Station WLW (Cincinnati) 
have completed plans for a short course 
of study in practical radio station oper- 
ation and program utilization for ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. The 
project has been developed by I. Keith 
Tyler of Ohio State University, Ken- 
neth C. Ray, State Director of Edu- 
cation, Cecil Carmichael and William 


L. Barlow, of WLW’s staff 


The course will be held June 17-19, 
and will bring to the meeting several 
outstanding personalities in the field 
of education and radio. Dr. Tyler calls 
it the first attempt ever made by in- 
terested parties to bring together the 
practical and theoretical aspects of 
broadcasting. The three-day course 
will be divided into the following four 
phases: 


(1) Management and sales problems, 
(2) Program and schedule problems, 
(3) Public Service programming in its 
various aspects, and (4) How commer- 
cial broadcasting can be uttlized in 
classrooms and what school radio 
workshons can do to make effective 
use of the sustaining time (on the air) 
that is made available to them. The 
course is an outgrowth of an idea of 
the vice-president of the Crosley Cor- 
poration, James M. Shouse. 





Calendar of Radio 
Education Meetings 


American Library Association 
Mid-winter Conference De- 
cemberr 28-31, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Association of American Col- 
leges—January 8-9, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


American Association of School 
Administrators—February 21- 
26, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Association for Childhood Edu 
cation April 6-11, Buffalo, 
New York 


Institute for Education by Radio 
May 4-6, Columbus, Ohio 


WLW Educational Radio Con- 
terence—Station Operation 
June 17-19 

American Library Association 
June 22-27, Milwaukee, Wis 

National 

June 


Colorado 


Education Association 


28-July 2, Denver, 
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Radio Council Organizes 
Attack on Juvenile 


Radio "Thrillers'’ 


The Radio Council on Children’s Pro 
grams, founded with the help of the 
NAB* about two years ago, announced 
recently an organized plan of action 
directed toward improving the stand- 
ards of children’s programs. A _ con- 
stitution and by-laws have been drawn 
un under the reorganization, which in- 
cludes the establishment of a Pre- 
Audition Board comprised of laymen, 
business and professional men and 
women. The Board will serve as a 
proving ground for proposed children’s 
programs, functioning in a_ similar 
capacity to the movie industry's Pre- 
view Board. 


The following three-point program 
was proposed by the Council's new 
president, Mrs. Nathaniel Singer: (1) 
That the homicidal numbers to which 
the young generation likes to listen 
before pattering off to slumberland, be 
retired; (2) good programs to be al- 
lowed to remain and not die an un 
timely death, sponsor or no sponsor; 
(3) new programs sought and devel- 
oped which deal with loyalty to Amer- 
ica—devotion to this new democracy 
the American Way of Life. 


New Jersey Teachers 
Form Radio Association 


New Jersey teachers interested in pro- 
moting the further use of radio in the 
schools met in Atlantic City on Mon- 
day, November 10, and formed the 
New Jersey Association for Radio in 
Education. Don S. Hitchener, of 
Bridgeton, took office as president of 
this newest teacher group afhliated 
with the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, and for the coming year he 
will work out organization plans and 
policy with the help of an Executive 
Committee consisting of Vivian Fletch- 


er, Newark: Leon C. Hoed, East Or- 


ange: James Lynch, Morris Plains; Rob- 
ert B Macdougall, Trenton: and 
Laurence B Johuson, editor of The 
New Jersey Educational Review. After 


the meeting had approved the organi 
zation of the new N. J. A. R. E., there 
was a lively discussion of radio in re- 
lation to the school library and in re- 
lation to the visual aid program. Leon 
Hood spoke about the radio club as a 
device for teaching appreciation and 
discrimination, and J. Raymond Hutch- 
inson told of the latest happenings in 
television. As is right and proper in 
such meetings, a large part of the dis- 
cussion was concerned with the prac- 
tical problems of classroom and teacher 


utilization R. B. M 


* National 


Association of Broadcasters. 
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shakespeare didn’t install 


By Etmer G. SuULZER* 
Exclusive to the Journal of the AER 


“And this our life, exempt from pub- 
lic haunts 

Finds tongues in trees, books in run- 
ning brooks 

Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing 


Heck, Mr. Shakespeare. Maybe you 
and nature communed in rural Eng- 
land with perfect satisfaction. But did 
you ever sit out alone in a V-8 Ford 
on a pitch-black night in a creek ,thirty- 
five miles from the county seat, in the 
heart of the Kentucky mountains, with 
silence broken only by night animalis- 
tic noises, with no (operating) radio, 
a smashed battery, and the dim smoky 
light of a lantern, waiting hours for 
help, wondering whether it would show 
up or not. If you didn’t do this, Bill, 
you let me talk about nature for a 
while 


I was asked to depart from. the 
familiar old line about the University 
of Kentucky's Radio Listening Centers 
and tell something of actual experi- 
Ordinarily I'd say “No”: first, 
because a smart public relations per- 
son won't write about himself, and 
second, if he did, he wouldn't be be- 
lieved 


ences 


Therefore, being neither smart 
nor trusted, I have nothing to lose, sO 


he re goes 


The | K. Listening 


Was organized back in 


Center system 
1933 primarily 


Director of Public Relations, University 
of Kentucky. 





Listening Centers 


because I didn’t like theorized radio 


education. For four years I had ad- 


ministered U. K.’s radio programs with 
customary talks and “high class’ music, 
confidently expecting the hungry audi- 
ence to lap it up. It didn’t. True, 
there was a type of women’s club mem- 
ber that would besiege us with letters 
on our programs requesting copies of 
our most “cultural” efforts. Yes, we 
heard from ministers also, and we got 
most laudatory comments from facul- 
ties of other colleges, and from school 
teachers and some of our older alumni. 


Frankly, I was disappointed The 
very people who had no real need for 
the type of education that radio alone 
could give were responding beautifully: 
but the masses—the ones who don't 
clamor for culture, who have perhaps 
completed the sixth grade, who love 
and never have known anything but 
hillbilly music, the large group that 
radio educators often don’t seem to 
want to know anything about——didn't 
know anything about our programs, 
and what's more didn’t care 


So in 1933 I decided to do some- 
thing Looking toward the southeast- 
ern portion of Kentucky I saw twenty- 
two counties comprising what is known 
as the Kentucky Mountains, containing 
some of the finest people in the United 
States; people under-privileged because 
of the peculiar topographical condi 
tions that make road-building an enor- 
mously expensive proposition and farm- 
ing, for the most part, a poorly pay 
ing one: but people keen of mind, 


(Continued on page 11) 

















Little Jackie Harlan 
County gets his first radio “earful,” 
seems fascinated by what the battery 
set brings to his Listening Center 


Sizemore ot 








In southern Leslie county, Laurel 
Creek spring freshet, 
which interferes no end with the 
work of installing Listening Centers 


develops a 

















The home of Arznious Miller and Listening Center 20, twenty-six miles from nearest improved highway 
ets are placed in community centers, general stores, mountain cabins, post offices 


radio's benefits 


Receiving 
wherever the greatest number of 
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here, there 'n’ everywhere eee 


Philadelpha, Pa..-WUOP are the 
call letters of the “drain pipe radio sta- 
tion” (see page 10) that has been set 
up in one of the freshmen dormatories 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
Programs, which are transmitted over 
the electric wiring system, consist of 
dance band recordings, campus news 


Washington, D. C.—Newest addi- 
ition to the Intercollegiate Broadcast- 
ing System, a “network” of college 
“drain-pipe’ stations, is GBS, which 
started operation recently on the cam 
pus of Georgetown University. Set up 
it a cost of: $2,000 to the university, 
the station will be operated by students 
under a faculty advisor 


Bridgeport, Conn. “Listeners” 
Theater’ was resumed on Nov. 19 
for the fourth consecutive season by 
Station WICC in cooperation with 
Yale's Drama Department WICC 
originates the program each week for 
the Colonial Network Original 
scripts by students of the playwriting 
class ot Professor W alter Pritchard 
Eaton are presented under the super- 
vision of Constance Welch, associate 
professor ot play nroduction 


Terre Haute, Ind.—-According to 
the annual report of Radio Director 
Clarence Morgan, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College presented a total of 300 
broadcasts over Station WBOW from 
Sept. 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941, 
consuming a total of 5,210 minutes of 
radio time. The latter, which was do 
nated by the local commercial station, 
would have cost the college more than 
$10,000 if charge had been made at 


WBOW’'s basic rates 


Van Wert, Ohio Station WLOK, 
commercial outlet located in Lima, 29 

iles away, now has branch studios 
here in the main auditorium of the 
Marsh Foundatior School Studios 
ire being used for the extension of the 
station's educational work Mrs. Cath 
erine Pennell is supervising the project 

Van Wert 

San Francisco, Calif. Station 
KALW, frequency modulation station 
operated by the Board of Education, 


is arral ved t rebroadcast Columbia's 
“School of the Air” programs via 
transcriptiot This gives San Fran 
cisco dc ible coverage oft this educa 
tional feature, as Statior KROW 1s 
irrying it regularly on the standard 
idcast band 
Denver, Colo.—-The romance of 
Peli nwester! irchnaec logy is the tl € € 
he Rocky Mountain Radio Cour 
newest bri adc ist series release 
‘ t weeks er Stations KLZ, 
Ly 1 KVOR, Colorado Springs 


Reports Direct From 
Local Scenes of Activity 


beginning November 7. Broadcasts 
are heard each Sunday morning. Spon- 
sored by Western State College in 
Gunnison, the serialized broadcasts 
have been titled ‘“‘Trails into the Past.” 
Treatment is in dramatic form, and 
offers an interesting account of a sum- 
mer field trip into Tabeguache canyon 
in the Uncompahgre National Forest 
in western Colorado. The story is that 
of the recent important uncoverings of 
Basket Maker Indian culture in one of 
the caves, dating from the Fourth cen- 
tury A. D. Material was collected by 
Dr. C. T. Hurst of Western State 
College, leader of the expeditions. The 
series is an interesting account of the 
work of archaeologists—men who col- 
lect information which will be put into 
the history books ot tomorrow. 
“Journeys Behind the News,” an in- 
ternational relations series on Station 
KOA, has been designated as required 
listening for 13,441 high school stu- 
dents in 404 schools in Colorado, Wy- 
oming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico. The series which began its 
fourth year recently, is presented by 
the Foundation for the Advancement 
of the Social Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, and is produced by the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council. The 
spokesman of the “Journeys Behind 
the News” broadcasts is Dr. Ben M 
Cherrington, Director of the Founda- 
tion, and formerly Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the 
United States Department of State 
Teachers using “Journeys Behind the 
News” broadcasts as an “outside listen- 
ing assignment” for their Social Sci- 
ence or Speech classes are provided 
with a free copy of the script in ad- 
vance of each broadcast. Appended 
to the script is a discussion guide, test 
questions, and short bibliography 


Chicago, Ill.—The Radio Council 
has established a Radio Utilization 
Clinic this semester to bring teachers 
interested in school broadcasts together 
with the script writer, program direc- 
tor and producer to discuss problems 
arising in their use of particular pro- 
grams Eleven regular weekly series 
are being presented by the Radio 
Council this semester, and a_utiliza- 
tion clinic will be held for each series 


Nashville, Tenn. “Let's Learn 
Music” is the title of radio music course 
carried five mornings each week by 
Station WSIX Designed for pupils 
1! Grades kt to 5, the broadcasts are 
| regularly in Nashville 
hools as a part of scho 1 work The 


progran s Incorporating vocal lessons 


istened to 
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with both live and recorded music, are 
written and produced by Catherine 
Warren, Supervisor of Music of Nash- 
ville Public Schools. <A staff organist 
and announcer assist her. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Station WSVS, 
owned and operated by the Seneca Vo- 
cational High School (a public elec- 
trical trades school), has relinquished 
its license to commercial _ station 
WBNY, with which it shared the 1400 
kilocycle band. The station was first 
licensed to the high school in 1925, 
and in 1927 it became the official 
broadcasting agency of the Department 
of Education. It is reported that the 
school has applied for a frequency 
modulation license. The move leaves 
Station KBPS, Portland, Ore., the only 
school-owned station on the standard 


broadcast band in the U. S. 


New York, N. Y.—A report from 
here brings to light the extensive cam- 
pus radio activities of Station CURC%*, 
student-operated broadcasting unit of 
Columbia University. An educational 
workshop was recently added to the 
station’s activities, which include world 
news broadcasts, interviews with politi- 
cal and literary personalities, descrip- 
tions of intercollegiate and intra-mural 
sport events. Programs are planned 
by the Columbia University Radio 
Club, whose sixty-five members handle 
the controls and present many of the 
routine programs. In addition, about 
200 students participate in broadcasts 
as part of their studies. Among the 
programs presented by the campus sta- 
tion are the following: 

A weekly dramatic series by the 
Morningside Radio Players, an organ- 
ization sponsored by classes in radio 
writing and production conducted by 
Erik Barnouw, instructor in University 
Extension. Original scripts by mem- 
bers of the radio writing class are fre- 
quently enacted 

Nightly broadcasts of world news 
are presented by students in the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism who are 
seeking to develop new techniques in 
the dramatization of current events. 

Nightly broadcasts of “homework” 
for students in the humanities and 
music courses are being planned by the 
Music Department Instead of study- 
ing classical selections and symphonies 
by listening to recordings borrowed 
from the music library, students will 
be able to hear them broadcast in their 
dormitory rooms with occasional inter- 
pretative commentary by instructors 

A weekly forum on a topic of cur: 
rent interest is presented each week 
by freshmen and sophomore members 
of the Debate Council. 


*For further information regarding this 
type of broadcasting unit see “Radio and 
Recording Equipment” on Page 10. 
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on the record... 


Lawrence, Kansas—The Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Kansas, through an agreement with the 
Radio Corporation of America, is 
handling rentals of recordings for cen- 
tral states schools this school year. 
Recordings have been purchased by the 
university and bookings and rentals 
may be made either in person or by 
mail, similar to the widely-used system 
for handling rentals of educational 
films. Among the recordings being 
made available at nominal rental fees 
are the following: 


Six planned programs of American 
folk songs, including Ballads of the 
American Revolution and War of 
1812, Bayou Ballads of the Louisi- 
ana. Plantations Early American 
Carols, and Smoky Mountain 


Ballads 


Sixteen recordings of American 
folk dances, including hoe downs, 
quadrilles, Virginia reels, polkas, 
square dances, others: and a similar 
series of six English folk dances 


Twenty-four programs suitable for 
use in music appreciation classes, in- 
cluding such compositions as The 
White Peacock (Griffes), Night 
Sohloguy (Kennan), Au joli bois 
(Chanson), The Silver Swan (Gib- 
bons), and such popular numbers 
as Rhapsody in Blue, When Day Is 
Done, Porgy and Bess, Louisiana 
Hayride Cradle Song Love's Old 
Sweet Song, Sylvia and others. Also 
available are selections from such 
operas as Faust, Die Walkure, The 
Masked Ball, and others Among 
the overtures available is The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Overture to Die 
Meistersinger, and Prelude to the 
third act of Lohengrin. Symphony 
recordings include numbers by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Bruno Walter and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony, Koussevitzky and the 
Boston “Pops” Symphony Orchestra 
Classical music recordings may be 
rented by the program rather than 
by the single record 


Among the recorded speeches 1s 
Raymond Massey's interpretation of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and a num- 
ber of actual speeches given by Presi- 
dents of the U. S. Dramatic offer- 
ings include excerpts ranging from 
The Importance of Being Earnest to 
Shakespeare's works, among the 
latter John Barrymore's rendition 


of Hamlet's Soliloquy 


It is reported that similar experi: 
mental projects to determine the prac- 
ticability of the plan may be set up in 
Virginia and in Ore 


gon 








Des Moines, Ia.— According to an 
announcement by Edward Truman, 
Production Manager of Sound Con- 
trol,* his company is recording poems 
with music and sound effects which 
will be used in Iowa public schools for 
classroom demonstration. Selection of 
poems was decided by a survey of 
teachers’ preferences. 


New York, N. Y.— "I Live on Air,” 
chronicle of the career of NBC's Di- 
rector of News and Special Events, has 
been made into a “talking book” by 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. It took 58 record sides for the 
reading of the volume, which will be 
placed on call at 27 libraries through- 
out the country through the coopera- 
tion of the Library of Congress. A. A. 
Schechter, NBC's news chief and co- 
author of the book with Edward 
Anthony , read the introduction to the 
volume, and Richard Janaver, Broad- 
way actor, read the remainder. 


Staten Island, N. Y.—A library of 
one thousand records of the music of 
world-famous composers was given to 
Wagner College, a gift of Virgil Mark- 
ham, author and son of the late Edwin 
Markham. The school plans to cata- 
logue the collection and circulate the 
records among. students like library 
books for use in their dormitory rooms. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—_In answer to re- 
quests for choral speech records of 
American poetry by an American choit 
for use in schools, the verse speaking 
choir of the College of Chestnut Hill 
recently completed a series of records 
to be titled “All American Choral 
Speaking Series.” The group chose 
those works of American authors in 
which mood and meaning are best ex- 
pressed by many voices, included Sara 
Teasdale’s ‘Barter,’ Don Blanding’s 
*“Foreboding,” “The Time Clock” by 
Charles Hanson Towne, and an Indian 
lullabv. There are sixteen young 
women’s voices in the choir, which is 
directed by Miriam D. Gow. 

* Sound Control, 412 Ninth Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Phonograph Records 
A series of poets reading 
their own works, and others 
for Appreciation of Litera- 
ture. 
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How Can | Help in 
National Defense 
Bric.-GEN. FREDERICK OsBORN* 


Many people, today particularly, are 
asking, this question: 


“What can I do to help in national 
defense?” 


The answer for those who preside in 
the classrooms and in the homes, con- 
nected as they are by radio, is to do an 
even better job than normally in their 
all-imnortant assignment: American 
youth. 


In Germany, we have seen what has 
happened to youth through the unholy 
misapplication of the Nazi radio sta- 
tions and educational system. They 
are breeding young men and women 
with the ideology of race supremacy 
intellectual slavery and enforced 
hatred. 


In our classrooms and our homes, in 
the radio programs they inspire, our 
young people must be led to follow 
with courage their own convictions: to 
set out upon adventuresome excursions 
of the mind and spirit . on a sea of 
tolerance and intellectual curiosity. 


In other words, parents and teachers 
must hew close to the line of their 
present endeavors—must hew deeper 
than ever before . . . in the face of 
troubled time .. . must, in their efforts, 
preserve the very strength of Democ- 
racy. The strength of America is the 
diversity of its resources—racially, re- 
ligiously, and geographically. In out 
individualism . in our strength 


WE ARE NOT AFRAID TO BE 
ALONE. But we do not burn books 


WE ARE NOT AFRAID TO DIEF- 
FER. But we do not have concentra- 
tion camps. 


WE ARE NOT AFRAID TO 
HATE But we do not hate one 


another. 


We have no fears, save those of 
prejudice and ignorance We need 
have no fears of the future, if we can 
continue to conquer these ignoble 
forces of darkness. That is the job of 
the classroom and the home and the 
inter-connecting instrument—RADIO 


Today, all these forces have re- 
dedicated themselves to that job: an 
objective to be accomplished thru one 
directive: 


“THE TRUTH SHALL SET MEN 
PRES.” 


* Morale Division, War Department. De- 
livered Dec. 3 at the School Broadcast Con- 
ference, Chicago, Il. 


network public service 


Program 


The programs below are listed by days of the week. Most of the titles and the 
1otations explain the fields of interest or study to which the broadcasts apply. 


Conflicts arising because of the four time zones and because of the commitments 
] 


tocdt Stations ojten prevent network programs from being heard at times 
stated in bulletins of this kind. It is important, therefore, to check daily with 
ocal newspaper listings and to call local stations to confirm or to request a 


ogram supplied by a network 
LurLta Hoskins, Radio Department, New York University 


Sundays WAKE uP AMERICA, NBC-Blue 
4 : Forum program devoted to a discus- 
CoAST TO COAST ON A Bi S NBC-Blue sion of current issues. (In coopera- 
Children conduct this program tion with the American Economic 
with Milton | Cross as “bus driver Foundation. ) 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 

9:15 a.m. 8:15 a.m. 7 ° 

REVIEWING STAND, MBS Round 
table discussion by members of the 
Northwestern University faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHicaco RounpD 
TABLE NBC-Red—Discussions of 


current social, economic and political 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific programs 
a -m. 10:00 a.m. 9:00 a.m. 8:00 a.m. = 
shoes _ _ = Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
+INVITATION TO LEARNING, CBS—lIn- 2:30 p.m. 11:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 
formal discussion on the classics by New York PHILHARMONIC. CBS 


well known authorities 


Conducted by John Barbirolli. Deems 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Tavlor comments. 

1:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. - 
11:30 a.m 0:30 a.m 30 a.m 30 a.m Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
Music AND AMERICAN YOUTH, NBC- 3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 


Red Produced in cooperation with BEHIND THE MIke, NBC-Blue—Be- 

high school and college choruses and hind the scenes in radio; interviews 
with network personnel 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 

4:30 p.m. 3:30 p.m. =. 2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE ArR, MBS 

Current topics discussed by prom- 

inent citizens and_ ofhce-holders; 
Theodore Granik, chairman 


} 


orchestras 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
11:30 a.m 10:30 a.m 9:30 a.m 8:30 a.m. 


I'm =6oAN AMERICAN, NBC-Blue—— Dis 
tinguished Americans discuss the 
democratic way of life ( Produced 
Bi cooperation with the | S Immi 
gration and Naturalization Service.) 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 8:00 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 
’ -m. 10:1 .m. 9:1 -m. . , mec . 

12:18 p.m. Il Seek 0 a 5 a.m CoLUuMBIA WorkKsHoP. CBS Experi- 

+FREEDOM S f EOPLI NBC ‘Red Dedi mental dramas, adaptations and orig- 
cated to Gepicting the role of the inal fantasies 
Negro 1 our nati nal life: music, Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
interviews, dramatic sketches 10:30 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 
(bre adcast once a mor th only.) 

Eastern Central © Mountain Pacific Monday - Friday 

12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 9:30 a.m. . : 

THE Wortp ts Yours. NBC-Red THt Bartons, NBC-Red Adven 
Dramas of the world of science tures of a young boy, Bud Barton, 
(Produced 11 cooperation with and his friends. Life in a small town 
Smithsonian Institution and the U (Sponsored by Proctor & Gamble.) 
S Office of Education.) Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 

, ans 11:30 a.m 10:30 a.m a a 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
1:30 p.m 12:30 p.m 11:30 a.m 10:30 a.m. 
Mondays 
THis Is | CBS \ 
es about aspects of FSPOTLIGHT ON Asta, CBS—Talks by 





he centuries 


ig t authorities in the field of Far Eastern 
Eastern Centra Mountain Pacific atiairs 


1:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
SPIRIT nt 194] CBS Informatio: 3:45 p.m. 2:45 p.m. ° ° 
gh tal€s, interviews and music STARS IN THE ORCHESTRA, CBS —A 
I the fighting inits of the series devoted to highlighting various 
| ed States torces instruments in the orchestra 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:00 p.m 00 p.m 12:00 noon 11:00 a.m 4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m ° ° 


Schedule 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, NBC-Red 
Dramas of American history, spon- 
sored by the DuPont Company. 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
7:30 p.m. = 9:30 p.m. 8:30 p.m. = 7:30 p.m. 

NATIONAL Rapio Forum, NBC-Blue 
Talks on current issues by Congress- 
men and other government ofhcials. 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 9:30 p.m. 


Tuesdays 


Or MeN AND Books, CBS——Reviews 
of books and interviews with authors 
by John T. Frederick, Northwestern 
University. 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. . . 
*WHAT FREEDOM Means, CBS—In- 

terviews and talks on phases of 

American democracy. 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:45 p.m. 2:45 p.m. . i 
FOuTDOORS WITH Bos Epce, CBS 

Talks on outdoor life. 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
6:30 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 4:30 p.m. 3:30 p.m. 


+Heirs of Linperty, NBC-Red 
Dramatizations of important histori- 
cal events in the U. S.: interviews 
with descendants of personalities in- 
volved in the events. (Starting Dec 
18.) 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
6:30 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 4:30 p.m. 3:30 p.m. 

NBC SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, NBC- 
Blue——-World famous conductors 
participate 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:30 p.m, 8:30 p.m. = 7:30 p.m. = 6:30 p.m. 


FREEPORT TO THE Nation, CBS 
Dramatic series, with comment and 
interview, On government activities 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:30 p.m. & 30 p.m. 7:30 p.m. 6:30 p.m. 


Wednesdays 


Livinc LirERATURE, NBC-Blue— Mar 
jorie Hurtubise reviews current 
hooks, incorporating dramatic 
sketches 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 

11:45 a.m. 10:45 a.m. 3:30 p.m. 2:30 p.m. 


CHILDREN ALSO ARE PEOPLE, CBS 
Talks by specialists in the field of 
child guidance 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:45 p.m. 2:45 p.m. ° ° 


SONGS OF THE CENTURIES, CBS 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra 
with guest artists 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. ° ° 
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Thursdays 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, CBS—Wat- 
son Davis, Director of Science Ser- 
vice, reports on the latest news in 
the science field. 
Eastern Central 
3:45 p.m. 2:45 p.m. 
AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING, NBC-Blue 
Features talks and question period 
on problems of today. George V. 
Denny, Chairman. 
Eastern 


Mountain Pacific 
= 7 


Central Mountain Pacific 
9:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 11:00 p.m. 10:00 p.m. 
Fridays 
NBC Music APPRECIATION Hour 


NBC-Blue—Conducted by Dr. Dam- 
Series A and B one week: 
Series C and D the next. (Teacher's 
and student’s manuals available at 


rosch 


cost. ) 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 11:00 a.m. 
EXPLORING Space, CBS—Talks by 


experts on advances in 
interviews 


astronomy, 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:45 p.m. 2:45 p.m. * . 
THe Lyric Stace, CBS—Excerpts 


from the operatic repertoire. Guests 
Eastern 


Central Mountain Pacific 

4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. ° . 
Rapio Macic, NBC-Blue—Dramatiza- 
tion, interview and comment, con- 


ducted by Dr. Orestes “oldwell. 
Eastern Central Moun. in Pacific 
7:15 pom. 6:15 p.m. 55:15 p.m. 6:15 p.m. 
Saturdays 
FOLD Dirt Dosser, CBS—Talks on 
gardening and care of plants 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. ° ° 
CONSUMER TIME, NBC-Red— Directed 


to consumers as an aid in shopping 
(In cooperation with the Consumer's 
Council of the U. § Department ot 
Agriculture and other groups.) 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
12:15 p.m. 11:18 acm. 10:15 a.m. 9:15 a.m. 
Let's PreETEND, CBS Dramatic 

adaptations of fairy tales and 


original fantasies by Nila Mack 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 
COLUMBIA'S COUNTRY JOURNAL, CBS 


Farm news and_ interviews on 

agricultural activities 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 
CALLING PAN AMERICA, CBS— Musi 

cal programs broadcast each week 

trol a ditferent Latin American 

capital 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
6:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 
PEOPLE'S PLATFORM, CBS—Round- 

table discussion by authorities and 

laymen. Lyman Bryson, chairman 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
7:00 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 4:00 p.m. 
AMERICAN Music FESTIVAL, CBS 

Concert program featuring American 

themes 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
7:30 p.m. * 5:30 p.m. ° 


+ New programs. 
Programs not broadcast via network in 
this zone 


**American School of the Air” 


School of the Air of the Americas- 
Columbia Broadcasting System broad- 
casts intended for use in the classrooms 
of the Americas. Time of broadcasts: 
Eastern Time—9:15-9:45 A.M 
Central Time—2:30-2:55 P.M. 
Mountain Time 9:30-10:00 A.M. 
Pacific Time—1:30-2:00 P.M. 


Mondays 
Americans at Work—dramatizes the 
jobs and activities of workers in the 
Western Hemisphere. (Grades 8-12). 


Dec. 15--Makers of Books (Printing 
trades). 

Jan 5 Fishermen. 

Jan. 12--Hard Rock Miners, 


Tuesdays 
Music of the Americas stresses the 
socialogical use of music in North and 
South America, shows some of the 
musical differences and similarities be- 
tween the two; opportunity will be 
given for participation. (Grades 6-12) 
Dec. 16—-The Spirit of the City. 


Jan. 6 Ballad and Romance. 
Jan. 13—-Love Songs. 
Wednesdays 
New Horizons—brings to life the 
heroes who led the march for New 
World discovery and freedom; de- 


signed primarily to aid in teaching geo- 
graphy, history, and natural 
(Grades 5-9.) 
Dec. 17—-Liberators of the South (San 
Martin and O'Higyins) 
Jan. 7—--Waters of Storm and Stress 
(Mavellan). 
Jan. 14--The Realm of the Inca (Peru 
and Bolivia). 


Thursdays 


Tales from Far and Near 
outstanding fiction for children by 
authors of various Americas about 
people and places ot the New W orld 
(Grades 5-9). 
Dec. 18 
Phillips. 
Jan S—*Mr. Popper’’s Penguins’ by 
tichard and Ethel Atwater. 
Jan. 15 -To be selected from literature 
of Aryventina. 


science. 


includes 


“Gay Madelon”’ by Ethei 


Fridays 
This Living World poses and dis- 


cusses some of the important present 
day problems that students as citizens 
throughout the Americas, 
today. (Grades 8-12) 
Dec. 12. The Work after the 
Program, 
Dec. 19 
Jan. 9 


must hace 


Defense 


Congress at Work. 
Refugees 


The teachers manual for ‘‘American 
School of the Air’ programs may be 
secured by writing the CBS station in 
the local community, or 485 Madison 
Ave Neu York Included in the 
manual are the titles and calendar of 
the broadcasts procedures 


as to their classroom use, bibliographies 


suggested 


{ 


lists of visual aids, and summaries of 


each program: 





ESB Publications... 


Although I’ve been interested in the 
held of education by radio for quite a 
few years now—and particularly in 
printed material written by and for 
those working in this field—I must 
admit that I was more than mildly sur- 
prised at the number of excellent 
books, pamphlets, bulletins and dis- 
sertations that have been prepared and 
published by the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts staff. I found out recently 
by thumbing through ESB’s Publica- 
tions List. The ESB, you know, is a re- 
search and service project which is 
seeking to discover the relationships of 
children and young people to radio 
programs both in and out of school. 
And in addition to analyzing the effects 
of programs and their value as instru 
ments of education, the projejct en- 
deavors to be of practical service to 
broadcasters in their planning and 
evaluation of programs, and to edu- 
cators and teachers in their use of 
radio and recordings. The _ project, 
under the direction of I. Keith Tyler, 
is sponsored by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, is supported by 
grants from the General Education 
Board and operates under the Radio 
Division of Ohio State University’s 
Bureau of Educational Research. 


For most of you this lengthy identi- 
fication is unnecessary, as the work of 
this group is well known in the field 
from coast-to-coast. The point I wish 
to make here is this: Although you 
too may be well aware of the varied 
activities of the ESB, you also may 
have failed to keep abreast of the 
wealth of valuable material that this 
group has made and is making available 
in printed form. Therefore, I recom- 
ment checking your information needs 
against the Publications List whether 
you are an old-timer in this field or a 
newcomer who has not vet had an 
opportunity to become fully acquainted 
with all the material that is available on 


the subject of radio-education 


|.G.H 


The following are examples of the 


approximately fifty works either pub- 
lished or in preparation 
Transcription Players for Schools 
Their Selection and Use. (1941). R 
R. Lowdermilk. 20 pp 10 cents 
A detailed series of sugyestions to 


administrators and teachers outlining 
considerations which should enter into 
the choice of a transcription player in- 
tended for use in the classroom, or in 
the auditorium. 


Hou Teachers Use 
casts ( 1941 ) 
Kimball Wiles 


A summary report of classroom utili- 
zation practices by classroom teachers 
The report is based upon a_ special 
utilization checklist used with _ five 
series of social-studies broadcasts. 


School Broad- 
Norman Woelfel and 
66 pp } cents 


(Continued on page 12) 





in review.... 
books 


The Writer’s Radio Theater, 1940 
1941 Edited by Norman S. Weiser. 
Harper & Brothers. 213 pages. $2.00. 

This is apparently the start of a 
new annual series, somewhat like the 
series begun by Max Wrylie with Best 
Broadcasts of 1938-39, but more lim- 
ited in scope. Instead of including all 
kinds of scripts the Writer's Radio 
Theater confines itself to radio plays 
complete in one instalment. It presents 
“outstanding dramatic scripts 
of the year.” 


tne ten 


The plays che sen are all good ones 
Norman Corwin and Arch Oboler are 
represented, as they certainly should 
he The rest of the names will be less 
familiar to most readers. Judged indi 
vidually, the plays all seem worthwhile 
Yet the volume as a whole leaves one 
with a sense of dismay 

It's not that the selection is at fault, 
but rather that it gives a fair picture 
radio drama in 1940-41, and the 


picture is not as encouraging as one 


hoped 

A look at the subject matter of the 
sketches is illuminating Of the ten 
chosen, six are concerned with the past: 
with George Washington, the loves of 
Henry VIII and Henry V, Ben Hur, 
i pioneer of medicine and the digging 
of the Erie Canal Consideration of 
resent is limited to an artificial 
boy-girl tale with a theatre background, 
sentimental prize-ficht story, a crime 
drama with secret underground torture 
chamber, and Corwin’s impressive 
“verse-brochure” about radio, Seems 


Radio Is Here to Sta The plays on 





the wil have almost no relation to 
the currents of life, 1940-41 
The anthology’s editor, Norman 5S 
Weiser of Radio Dail writes in his 
introductiotr that there has been a great 
flowering of radio drama in the pas 
ve years, and ascribes it 1 part to 
the elimination of the “too fervent ce 
ship that id stifled all advance for 
e tha 1 decade There has beer 
> el ill ) ) ™ ethir 
é ita N ld ive crept into this 
‘ Program policies are, if any 
S er t eve It’s true that 
s deve ed Its tecl 
‘ ive hec € ( iried it 
\ ers € skillf € ppreciat € 
ssibilities t their exciting 
I > 4 > OWS ill t! 1s 
B is st stifled by poli 
~ r 
t ] css gs I it’s se t il ly t 
‘ N s ectl r tre « t 
s s betrays certain anae 
I € € s ecede 
‘ es These include 
t ( the writ 
. t ‘ t \ { t -t } 
‘ There are 





sentences difhcult to fathom, such as: 
“The narrator is brought into the 
story, but only to add color to it; the 
written word carries it through to its 
conclusion.” The book is marred by 
other signs of confusion. The intro- 
duction says the plavs chosen are the 
best of 1940, and doesn’t mention any 
other year as being under considera- 
tion The title, on the other hand, 
adds 1941, perhaps in the hope of 
making the volume seem more of the 
moment 
Erik BARNOUW* 


new books 


Radio and English Teaching, edited by 
Max J. Herzberg. (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, N. Y.: 246 pages.) 

World Histri-ography, prepared by Stuart 
Ayres. The official atlas for the CBS 
“School of the Air of the Americas,” 
sxiving the social and economic meaning 
behind the maps published in the world 
atlas of C. S. Hammond & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

American Universities and Colleges That 
Have Held Broadcast License, by Car- 
roll Atkinson. (Meador Publishing Co., 


Boston, Mass. 128 pages, $1.50.) 


Radio Extension Courses Broadcast for 


Credit, by Carroll Atkinson. (Meador 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.; 128 
pages, $1.50.) 


Radio Workshop in the High School, edited 
by Georwe Jennings Revised and illus- 
trated edition (School Broadcast Confer- 


ence, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Ill 66 paves, mimeograph ; fifty cents.) 


recordings 
The “American Challenge” and the 


American Tradition, a summary and 
review of the series 

Of the fifty Los Angeles County 
junior and semior high school teachers 
who answered a questionnaire regard- 
ing the educational value and merits 
of the recorded radio series entitled 
American Challenge, over 90 per cent 
evaluated the programs as either “ex- 
cellent” or “good.” 
A series of documentary and bio 
graphical radio dramatizations, — th 
American Challenge transcriptions in 
clude the following titles “Andrew 
Carnegie,” David Crockett,” “Evan- 
geline,” “Walt Whitman,” “The Don 
ner Partv,” and many others 

The purpose of the series is to pre- 
sent the biographical high lights in the 
lives of men who have been pioneers 
1e progress of America, and drama- 


tizations of historical events that have 


Writer for the “Pursuit of Happiness,” 


the Cavaleade of America’ and other 
radio series Author of 
Radio’ Writing’: Instructor in Radio Writ 


ng and Production, Columbia University. 
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helped to build the American tradi- 
tion. Some of the recorded dramas 
dealing with personalities approach the 
subject in an autobiographical manner: 
for example, in the life of Andrew 
Carnegie the flash-back technique is 
used, with Carnegie’s reminiscences 
carrying on the narration. Other 
dramatizations use straight biographical 
technique. 

A limited use of narration is one 
of the commendable features of the 
transcriptions; at the beginning a short 
narrative description builds up the 
background: at the end there is a brief 
summary. The action progresses not 
by means of indirect narration, but 
through its own interest and the etlec- 
tive use of transitions and “‘lead-ins.” 
Freedom from long-winded narrative 
interruptions and the fact that the 
action is carried along by the play it- 
self greatly increases the interest and 
dramatic effect of the radio production. 

The educational value of the entire 
series is to be found in the emphasis 
upon the idealism of the individuals 
concerned in the dramatized historical 
events. Perhaps the most important 
contribution of the dramas, aside from 
the interesting factual material pre- 
sented, is the stress upon “character- 
building” those traits and attitudes 
that are essential to success. The fact 
that most of the main characters were 
influenced in their deeds by another 
person by no means affects the inspira- 
tional quality of the dramas, for it 
serves to point out the fact that al- 
though not everyone can be creative 
or heroic, everyone can be an inspira: 
tion, and thus make his contribution 
to society 

Insofar as broadcast technique 1s 
concerned, the actors are good and 
fairly well cast; direction and sound 
effects have been well handled: the 
music is excellent; and there are 
no commercials! 

The transcriptions in the American 
Challenge series can be obtained by 
writing to Radio Recorders, Incorpo- 
rated, 932 North Western Avenue, 
Hollywood, California 


ELIZABETH Goupy and 
Patricia Morey* 


new album 


Freedom's People. Program No. 1 now 
available: ‘‘Constributions to Music,” 
devoted to contributions of the Negro to 
American music. 16-inch recordings of 
the NBC radio series by same title, which 
can be played only on 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
turntables, cannot be played on a phono- 
graph. They may be borrowed for 
two-week period or purchased at $1.50 
per record. Address: Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


*Los Angeles County Schools. 
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4 so, . 
schools in review... 


Beginning a series of articles on the 
various local and regional “School of 
the Air” projects in the U. S. 


Minnesota ‘'School’’ 

Provides Educational 

Service For Five States 
The Minnesota School of the Air 


programs, which were honored this 
year at the National Institute for Edu- 
cation by Rado, are again being carried 
by the North Central Broadcasting 
System, as well as by the originating 
station, WLB at the University of 
Minnesota The two programs which 
were given recognition by winning first 
awards, were THE BAND CLINIC, 
and a program called “The Greedy 
Goat” which had been broadcast on 
OLD TALES AND NEW. = Other 
programs in the series were also highly 
commended by the judges 

Indicative of the reception by edu- 
cators of these broadcasts designed for 
classroom reception, is the willingness 
of the North Central Broadcasting Sys- 
tem to again carry them into parts of 
the northwest which have never before 
been served by educational broadcasts 
Four stations have been added to the 
network this fall, and station managers 
report a great increase in the demand 
for the Minnesota School of the Ai 
broadcasts. These stations now make 
possible the reception of the programs 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and a 
part of northern Michigan 

During the past year more than 
seventy-five thousand students listener 
to these programs each week in the 
classrooms of the northwest, and the 
number of requests for bulletins and 
information during the current semes- 
ter, as well as reports from the net- 
work, indicates an even greater interest 
this year 


Some of these programs are aimed at 


the yunior and senior high school level, 


which means that they must fit into a 


less flexible curriculum than those de- 
signed for utilization in the lower 
trades There is evidence, however, 


that these programs are providing a 
‘renuine educational service which it 
would be unwise to discontinue simply 
because a greater number of students 
night listen to programs on a lower 
grade level In this connection it is 
significant to note that some adminis- 
trators have consented to a class 
schedule revision in order that such 
programs might be utilized 

Stations comprising the North Cen- 
tral Broadcasting System are: KATE 
(Albert Lea, Minn.): KGDE (Fergus 
Falls, Minn.) KWNO- (Winona, 
Minn.): KVOX (Moorhead, Minn.) 
KWLM (Willmar, Minn.) KDLR 


(Devils Lake, N. Dak.):; KRMC 
(Jamestown, N. Dak.); KGCU (Man- 
dan, N. Dak.); KLPM (Minot, N. 
Dak.); KABR (Aberdeen, S. Dak.); 
W DSM (Duluth-Superior, Wis.): 
WEAU (Eau Claire, Wis.); KVFD 
(Fort Dodge, lowa): KTRI (Sioux 
City, lowa); WATW (Ashland, Wis); 
and WJMS (Ironwood, Mich.). 


The Minnesota School of the Aijr 
schedule is as follows: 


OLD TALES AND NEW (Mondays 
11:00-11:15 a. m.—-Primary Grades)——-This 
series has been selected as one of the out- 
standing children’s programs in the entire 
nation since a first award was granted a 
program broadcast in this series at the 
Institute for Education by Radio. The 
stories in this series have been chosen to 
appeal to the interests and imagination of 
pupils in the primary grades. They have 
been selected with the advice of Neith E. 
Headley, head kindergarten teacher and 
instructor in Child Welfare at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

GUIDANCE FOR THE FUTURE 
WORKER (Mondays, 2:00-2:15 p. m 
Junior and Senior High Schools)—In this 
guidance program for high school students 
there is no attempt to give specific voca- 


tional information. The series is designed 
to help the student avoid the errors of 
haphazard job selection. Many of these 


programs will be dramatized, and others 
will be presented as interviews and round- 
table discussions. 

CURRENT EVENTS (Tuesdays, 2:(0- 
2:15 p. m.—Grades Six to Ejight)—-The 
panorama of international events is chang- 
ing so quickly today that it is almost ftm- 
possible for younger students to understand 
the development of affairs which puzzle 
even the most discerning adults. It is 
especially important during times such as 
these for the younger students to have an 
opportunity to hear objective analyses of 
the significant news of the week. 

YOUR HEALTH AND YOU (Wednes- 
days, 11:00-11:15 «a. m Grades Six 
through Nine)—-This program is planned 
by Dr. William A. O’Brien, professor of 
preventive medicine and public health at 
the University of Minnesota. Many ques- 
tions concerning the health and hygiene of 
students are authoritatively answered in 
this series of talks. 

EXPERIENCES IN SCIENCE ( Wednes- 
days, 2:00-215 p. m.—-Grades Four through 
Nine)— This program is designed to aid 
boys and yirls to orient themselves in a 
world controlled by the natural forces and 
laws to which man, through the ages, has 
slowly adapted himself. It is through the 
investigations of science that these forces 
and laws are being better and better under- 
stood, and these broadcasts should help the 
student develop a genuine understanding of 
them. 


BAND CLINIC (Wednesdays, 3:30-4:00 





p. m. All School Bands) This series was 
also honored by receiving a first award at 
the National Institute for Education by 
Radio in 1941. These Band Clinie pre- 
sentations, planned especially for school 
bands, are helpful in preparing the year’s 


contest numbers, and are also beneficial in 
general band instruction and performance. 
As a basis for the discussions and per- 
formances, selections have been chosen from 
the 1942 Selective Competition List for the 
State and National School Music Festivals. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION = (Thursdays, 
11:00-11:30 a. m.—Junior and Senior High 
Schools)—-The music appreciation pro- 
grams, now in their tenth consecutive year 
are the oldest educational feature origin- 
ated by any Minnesota radio station. Since 
this series is complete in itself, it is recom- 
mended to schools which do not have musi« 


(Contimued on page 12) 
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Information! 


Where Can It Be Had? 


School use of radio programs de- 
pends for its existence upon the abil- 
ity of educators to secure accurate 
advance information about broadcasts 
which have educational content. 

Classroom teachers are intent upon 
developing the abilities of the pupils 
entrusted to them. While they are 
willing and eager to use any materials 
which will help them in their work, 
they and their classes have no time to 
listen to the radio during school hours 
unless they know beforehand that its 
otterings will contribute to their work 
either directly or indirectly. Teachers 
are unwilling to assign radio for home 
listening unless they are assured that 
the assignment will be helpful to their 
pupils’ development. 

Almost any material which is above 
the commonplace domestic or crime 
drama or the popular swing musical 
program has value to some part of 
the school system. The real questions 
in teachers’ minds are, “What does this 
program contain?”, “Will it be pre- 
sented so that my pupils can under- 
stand it?”, “Wall it be presented when 
it is scheduled?” 

How can school systems get this in- 
formation for their teachers? 

Most radio stations have never seen 
the necessity of making such material 
available to schools. Even the great 
chains do not give schools the sub- 
jects of radio programs as much as a 
month in advance. 

The producers of educational pro- 
grams are much better sources of 1in- 
formation. Even producers often re- 
fuse to announce subjects for specific 
dates because they wish to be free to 
change their schedules as current events 
indicate best. In some few cases pro- 
ducers of educational programs plan 
their offerings weeks in advance and 
publish their season’s schedule for 
school use. Such announcements of 
programs coupled with fine educational 
content assure the producer of a large 
listenine audience. 

The educator who attempts to secure 
adequate information for teachers 
about radio programs tor one month 
it 


advance must use many devices, 
most of which fail t 
sired result 


» secure the de- 


Most radio stations will supply him 
with a weekly schedule of their radio 
broadcasts These schedules merely 
list the name and time of the program 

The great chains send out monthly 
listings of their educational offerings, 
with rather complete information about 
their progams Unfortunately this 
information invariably arrives no ear- 
lier than the middle of the month 
about which it is written 

Certain magazines give out radio in 
formation one week in advance. Tel 

Continued on page 12) 
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Listening Centers 
(Continued from page 3) 


alert, shrewd, and ready to take 100% 
advantage of every opportunity. What 
a chance for radio! 

The Listening Center system was 
born, and from the first center in- 
stalled on June 1, 1933, has developed 
the system of thirty-nine centers in 
eleven mountain counties, and ljocated 
in community centers, general stores, 
mountain cabins, and post ofhces—all 
locations where a maximum of moun- 
tain population (and sometimes nearby 
schools and churches) can get the ben- 
efits of the sets 

Back to Shakespeare and our infor- 
mal brushes with nature Early this 
year Radio Station WHAS, Louisville, 
very kindly presented the University 
of Kentucky with forty new battery 
sets and batteries, which enabled us to 
completely re-equip our system, throw- 
ing out old sets and putting in new 
Since Uncle Sam's parcel post delivery 
in the hills is none too gentle on radio 
sets, and since insuring the sets gives 
little satisfaction when it takes Uncle 
Sam the better part of a year to shell 
out if one gets broken beyond repair, 
I made the comprehensive, if rash, re- 
solve to visit each of our thirty-nine 
centers and deliver the new sets in 
person Some of these centers I had 
not visited for several years and the 
Opportunity was too good to pass up 

A little oratory on my part inspired 
Radio Station WHAS to send some 
of its staff members to see for the first 
time what these Listening Centers, 
about which I had bored them for 
years, really were. Orrin Towner, as- 
tute and brilliant technical director of 
the Station; Mr. Towner’s wife; D. C 
Summerford, Mr. Towner’s assistant; 
and a photographer from the Couner- 
Journal comprised the party. On a 
beautiful June morning we_ started 
forth. Mr. and Mrs. Towner and 
twelve radio sets in my car: Summer- 
ford, the photographer, and another 
batch of sets in the other 

And what a car that was! Not an 
other old car like mine Indeed not 
It was the luxurious milk-white, neon- 
signed WHAS mobile-unit I looked 
at it sadly but said nothing It was 
in such good condition—running so 
well——so free from dents, and squeaks 

Less than two hours from Lexington 
found us at the home of Jack Allen 
in Estill County, where 1s located our 
nearest Listening Center The new 
set was promptly installed: it worked 
(it’s embarrassing when they don’t) 
and we took innumerable pictures of 
Mr. Allen, his children, and their chil- 
dren, all around the radio. Boy, we 
thought we had lined up some real 
shots 

After dinner in Beattyville (our last 
meal for a while, but we didn’t know 
it then) a picturesque drive through 


Breathitt County followed.  Breathitt 
is one of Kentucky's most beautiful 
counties and contains some of my fa- 
vorite peonle. Many years ago it 
earned the title of “bloody Breathitt” 
because the boys in thgt county pre- 
ferred to do their shooting more or less 
openly, leaving the undetcover murders 
for the more sophisticated cities. Ac- 
tually, Breathitt is as peaceful as any 
part of the United States, and a whole 
lot nicer than most. We have two 
Listening Centers in the southern part 
of this county and our plans were to 
install the new sets in these two cen- 
ters and then make for Jackson, which 
is the county seat, for the night. After 
all, visits to three centers in one day 
is a full twenty-four hours work 

Our state highway approached the 
mouth of Turkey Creek and then the 
fun started. We pulled off the road, 
ducked under a bridge and started up 
the creek bottom. Continuing up the 
creek for six miles at a maximum 
speed of ten miles an hour—we arrived 
at Houston, installed the new radio set 
in the Listening Center, which is lo- 
cated in a church-school, and departed. 
One hour later we were back on the 
state road and took stock of ourselves. 
My Ford—ok. The mobile unit—ok, 
except for a broken neon sign. We 
continued our mission 

Arriving at the bridge crossing the 
middle fork of the Kentucky River in 
western Breathitt County, we turned 
south and set our sights for the List- 
ening Center at Morris Fork, twenty- 
five miles away in one of the most re- 
mote parts of Kentucky. At times we 
had to halt our caravan and walk 
ahead on foot to find out just what 
route a vehicle must take to get 
through (This we did when track 
marks were totally absent). We occa- 
sionally cut through private barn Jots 
and had to open and shut gates On 
a few occasions we got out shovels 
and filled in holes in the terrain so 
we could get through The sun was 
well in the west when we arrived at 
Morris Fork 

“Now for a quick fiveemile run up 
the creek,” we thought, “and we'll be 
at the Listening Center.” 

But alas! This modern age of speed 
Instead of going up the rocky creek 
bed at a conservative speed of five miles 
an hour, I became reckless, anxious to 
complete my work for the day, so I 
stepped on the gas and at the uncalled- 
for speed of ten-miles-an-hour failed 
to clear a huge rock There was a 
rip and the functioning days of my 
battery were over. And here we were 
at sundown with no spare battery, iso- 
lated from the world of garages and 
good roads by a twenty-five mile almost 
impassable gap. What to do? 

Our only solution was to crowd into 
the by now badly-dented mobile unit 
and continue up the creek the short 
remaining distance to the next Listen 
ing Center, which is located in a Com 


munity Center run by the Rev. Sam- 
uel Vandermeer. Rev. Vandermeer in 
a dozen-odd years has brought immeas- 
urable sood to his community, just like 
his more publicized nephew _ has 
brought renewed interest to the na- 
tional game. Sam gave us an unex- 
celled welcome and all of the party 
but me accepted his invitation to spend 
the night. I was tempted, but the 
thought of the thirty-five Listening 
Centers to be visited deterred me. So, 
after receiving the usual compliments 
of “idiot” and “brainless,” I started 
out, accompanied by my friend Van- 
dermeer, to repair the damage so that 
we could get out that night. 

We walked a mile to see the one 
man in the vicinity who owned a truck 
Sure he had a spare battery, and sure 
I could have it. But a little testing 
showed that it had no current and 
brought a confession from the owner 
that it hadn't been used for a year or 
two. 

Then a mile back to Vandermeer’s 
house, another mile to where my car 
was stalled and a third mile to the 
only home in the vicinity having a tele- 
phone. It was dark by now, and when 
Rev. Vandermeer introduced me to the 
lady of the house only a dim lamp 
on an old mantel inside the plain 
cabin illuminated the scene. A young 
baby was sound asleep on the big bed 
in the front room, oblivious to my 
troubles or those of radio in general. 


The young lady’s husband was away 
for the night, staying with his father 
who was seriously ill. As the nearest 
doctors are at Jackson, thirty-five miles 
away, and the charge for a visit is 
twenty-five dollars, doctors just aren't 
sent for except in very exceptional 
cases. 

After reassuring the lady of the 
house that I meant no harm, Rev 
Vandermeer left, inviting me to return 
to his house if I failed to get my car 
going that night. I then listened to a 
detailed explanation of the miseries of 
the single wire telephone before ventur- 
ing my first call. It was the male oper- 
ator at Canoe who answered. Yes, 
they had a truck at Canoe. Would 
they come down at nicht and help? 
He-k, Buddy, they wouldn't come over 
that road for less than fifty dollars in 
daylight I was nuts to think they'd 
come after dark. 

Then I put a call through to the 
master control operator in Louisville, 
as the marooned WHAS crew wanted 
me to get word to their respective 
wives. The connection was made in 
about thirty minutes, but have you 
ever tried to talk over a circuit com 
posed of a wire and ground system 
connected to a conventional system? 
In short, the operator at Canoe acted 
as the interpreter. Slowly and pain- 
fully I ground out the various mes- 
sages, and the operator, who was not 
accustomed to such names as Towner, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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ierford and the like, repeated 
them with a mutilation that would have 
done the German propaganda agencies 
proud 

Still without help I decided to call 
the president of Witherspoon Academy 
at Buckhorn, a little settlement about 
ten miles away Lady Luck began to 
look my way because 1 got hold of 
Dr. Elmer Gabbard, president of the 
Institution, without delay, and he 
agreed to see what he could do He'd 
call me back, he said 


Finally after two hours in the little 


mountain cabin, chatting with the 
young mother, looking at her baby, try 
ing tO maintain a conversation and 


apologizing, profusely for keeping her 
up, the call I had been waiting for 
came Dr. Gabbard had located his 
naintenance man and they had taken 
a battery off of the school fire alarm 
system. They'd be over in a big truck 
but it would take at least two hours 
to make the ten miles 

So, borrowing a lantern from my 
hospitable host, I started back to my 
car, slowly fighting through the under- 
brush, wading a creek, stumbling over 
rocks and climbing a few fences. Plac- 
ing the lantern a few feet away, | 
nbed in, lonely and forlorn, and 
entally braced myself for the two 
hour wait 

If you have never sat by yourself in 
absolute darkness for two long hours, 
with the silences interrupted by strange 
night noises, you haven't lived I 
longed for a radio and mentally kicked 
myself for not having one installed in 
I quite forgot the twelve bat 
tery sets complete with batteries in the 


the car 


back of my car After two hours the 
sight of two bouncing headlights ap 
proaching “way down the creek was 
re welcome than the sight ot land to 
ship-wrecked sailor Help at last 
was at hand 
The able hands of the man fron 
B CKI plus his ¢t ols and a good 
battery, soon had my car operating 
un and st past midnight I was 
eady t oll Trailing the truck to 


Buckhorn and arriving at about two in 





the morning, we filled the battery from 

e river, using a “coke” bottle, and 

friend goodby Following a 

vind ind eliable WPA road, | 

é the coal mining capital at 

Hazard just as the sun was kissing 

t easte hills The Sulzer went 

%« 

As iftermat} Il event ly learned 
tha e WHAS bile it, retur 

the same way it came, reached 

| sville late é ext day And 
e the 7 tt: All of the pic 

es S t s btained and at 

st t ett t. were lost 

\ there ive st e little 

X ce fact Is nN iV 1 


the two weeks I spent this summer 
visiting our Listening Centers. I dare 
you to accompany me On a trip to see 
educational radio work where it should 
be working. Something very likely 
will happen 


ESB Publications ... 
(Continued from page 7) 

Why Teachers Don't Use School 
Broadcasts. (1941). Seerley Reid. 8 
pp. 5 cents. 

A report which describes the chief 
obstacles in the way of more extensive 
use of school broadcasts The data 


presented are based upon a 1941 sur- 
vey made in Ohio. 


The Use of Radio and Recordings in 
Science Teaching J. Robert Miles 
30 pp 15 cents 

A detailed review of the progress and 
of possibilities in using auditory aids 
in science teaching. 


Catalogue of Educational Record 
ings. (1942). J. R. Miles, R. R 
Lowdermilk, and | Keith Tyler. Ap- 
prox 300 pn. (Probable release date: 
Jan. 1, 1942) 


Comprehensive listings and appraisals 
of commercially available educational 
recordings. The notations on each 
listed recording will include a general 
rating, school subjects in which the 
recording is most useful, full technical 
specifications about the recordings, a 
descripition of the program content, 
and a detailed appraisal. 

Some Psychological Observations on 
the Lone Ranger Radio Program 
(1941). Frederick Wyatt. 7 pp. 5 
cents 

A psychological analysis of — the 
characters, the plot structure, and the 
veneral social significance of an out-of- 
school radio program which has been 
very popular with boys and girls. 
This Living World. (1941). Irving 

Roboins. 14 pp. 10 cents 

A detailed analysis based upon 
weekly appraisals by teachers of the 
1940-41 This Living World series broad- 
cast by Columbia’s American School of 
the Air. Individual programs and the 
series as a whole were analyzed in 
terms of specific criteria dealing with 
educational value, clarity, and compre- 
hensibility, and appeal to listeners. 


For further information, or tor 


copies of any of these studies, write 


to Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O 


AER Plans Audition Room, 
Luncheon at Administrators 
Conference in San Francisco 

Mr. Erle Kenney. Director of Alameda 


City School of the Air and who its 
School Administrators annual confer- 
ence in San Francisco next February, 
announces that the AER will maintain 
a professional audition room where 
transcriptions will be played for the 
convenience of visitors There will 
ilso be a special AER luncheon meet- 
ing, which will be held on February 

in the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. Send 
reservations to Mr. Kenney, Board of 


Education, Alameda, California 
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Bl Th . 
schools" in review... 
(Continued from page 9) 


courses, but it may also be used to supple- 
ment organized music curricula. 

REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS (Thurs- 
days, 2:00-2:30--Junior and Senior High 
School English Classes)—This program pro- 
vides students with an opportunity to hear 
dramatizations and readings from. the 
recommended and supplementary lists pro- 
vided in the State course of study. These 
programs have been carefully planned with 
the cooperation of a committee of teachers 
of English and will be presented in 
dramatic form. 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION (Fridays, 
11:00-11:30 a m.—All Social Studies 
Classes)—-These programs are designed to 
show the democratic processes at work in 
the various yvovernment departments and 
avencies. If we are to preserve our de- 
mocracy we must understand it and this 
program aids in that understanding. 
(Seripts from the National Office of Edu- 
cation are used in this series.) 

CURRENT EVENTS (Fridays, 2:00-2:15 
p. m. Grades Six to Eight)— (See Tuesday 
above. } 


E. Z. 


Sound-Recording 


(Continued from page 1) 


interest on the part of the teachers, 
and it is regarded as merely another 
aid to the teaching process, along with 
visual aids. Discs of various types 
have been found to be flexible in their 
application, allowing re-playing, use of 
desired portions, pre-viewing by the 
teacher, and presentation at the time 
when they will be most useful. Not 
only have recordings and transcriptions 
proved their merit as effective class- 
room devices, but they have enabled 
one school to surmount obstacles of 
major importance in its use of audi- 
tory aids 


Information! 
Where Can It Be Had? 
(Continued from page 9) 


phone calls, letters to producers, listen- 
ing to the radio, consulting newspapers 
are other means of gaining information 
which too often is not dependable 

The schools of Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, have now been supplying their 
teachers with a Listeners’ Guide for six 
years. It is true that they are finding 
the compiling of this guide much easier 
than it was five years ago. It is also 
true that the sort of information that 
schools need is not always available 
trom any source To ask for it is a 
little like asking a daily newspaper to 
publish its table of contents a month 
in advance 

Nevertheless, the Long Beach 
Schools and all schools who use radio 
programs do need more advance infor- 
mation about radio It is hoped that 
someone will find a solution to their 
problem 

Miss N. Evetyn Davis* 


*Director of Audio-Visual Department, 
Long Beach, California 
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Charter Members of the AER 


(Continued from November issue) 

Kay Nichols Lardie, Dept. Visual and 
Radio Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Lucy J. Goodwin, Libby School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dorothy Lewis, Radio Council on Chil- 
ren’s Programs, New York N., Y. 
Lillian E. Novotny, Wells H. S., Chi- 

cago, Ill 

Martin Fern, Sherrard Mountain 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

Mildred W. Craig, McMichael School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Carlyle C. Ring, Supt. of Schools, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Ruth Mulvena, Detroit, Mich. 

Beatrice A. Trombley, East Commerce 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

W. G. Clelland, Public Schools, John- 
son City, Tenn. 

John W. Tinnea, Station KWK, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Grace Street School, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. L. S. Schwartz, Midwestern Ed. 
Dir., CBS, Chicago, Ill. 

Stuart Mims, Radio Workshop, Bir- 
mingham-Southern Coll., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Ray A. Bixler, Ray School, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Elizabeth Campbell, Station KMOX, 
St. Louis Mo. 
Beatrice Winser, 
Newark, N. J. 
John S. Carlile, Univ. of Alabama, 

University, Ala. 

Marguerite Kirk, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. 

Josephine A. Cox, Grace Street School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Waller H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Shakespeare School, Chicago, Ill. 

Blaine School, Chicago, Il. 

Morris School, Chicago, Il. 

John W. Haigis, Station WHAI, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Lillian Tricomi, Bryant H. S., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Myrtle Savidge, Montana State Normal 
Coll., Dillon, Mont. 

Earl N. Manchester, Library, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Luella Hoskins, Dept. of Radio, Wash- 
ington Sq. College, New York Univ., 

New York, N. Y. 

Nellie Day, Ebinger School, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Parker High School, Chicago, IIl. 


Ruth W. Cullen, Gallistel School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. Ritow, Boone School Chicago, Ill. 
Elizabeth M. Shanley, Beidler School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
G. E. Sampson, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Donald <A. Eldridge, Dir., 
Visual Ed., 
Haven, Conn. 


Public Library, 


Sauganash School, 


Audio- 
Public Schools, New 


Florence M. Lohmann, George Thorp 
School, Richmond, Va. 

Margaret M. Feeney, O'Keefe School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Paul W. Morency, Traveler's Broad- 
casting Service Corp., Hartford, 
Conn. 

James D. Finn, Dir., Audio-Visual Ed., 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Clara C. Darnell, Brookfield, IIl. 

Margaret Shannon, Corkery School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. Tanton, Grant School, Chicago, IIl. 

Mary A. Abrams, Hubbard School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. R. Sansone, Sumner School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Frances F. Wilder, Director of Educa- 
tion, Columbia Pacific Network, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Roy S. Haggard, East Hartford High 
School, East Hartford, Conn. 

Bob DeHaven, Station WTCN, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Wm. E. Zamboni, Dir., The Radio 
Playhouse, Owatonna, Minn. 

Margaret A. Clark, Rome Free Aca- 
demy, Rome, N. Y. 

M. J. Rylands, Caldwell School, Chi- 
cago, iil, 

Gray School, Chicago, IIl. 

Ruth L. Butts, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kathleen M. Gibbons, Libby School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Louise H. Howe, Station KSL and 
Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Donald L. Cherry, Sequoia Union H. 
S., Redwood City, Calif. 

Woodrow Darling, Alabama Poly In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 

F. H. Whan, Dept. of Speech, Univ. 
of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

Grace Sweeney Jefferson School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Leon C. Hood, Scott H. S., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Mary L. Griggs, Birmingham, Ala. 

Earl J. Dougherty, Hendricks School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Helen MacGregor, Tennyson School, 
Chicago, III. 

Earl L. Koehler, Walsh School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mary M. Sullivan, Stewart School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Anne Carroll, Henry School, Chicago, 
Ill 


Crerar School, Chicago, Il. 

Robert E. Lacemacher, Moos School, 
Chicago, Il. 

C. E. Lang, Lane Tech H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. 

June H. MacConkey, Ravenswood 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Marie V. Brewster, South Shore H. S., 
Chicago, Il. 

Amanda Eiberg, Hamilton Branch, 
Lake View H. S., Chicago, Il. 


a Leist, Shepard School, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Imogene Smith, Dalton Central School, 
alton, N. Y. 
Schley School, (G. W. Blake), Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Ls 4 Tew, Hawthorne School, Chicago, 


— School, (J. T. Allin), Chicago, 


Drummond School, (Mrs. Sheridan), 
Chicago, Il 

Elfriede M. Ackermann, Langland 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Joseph E. Maddy, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J. Wesley Crum, Foster H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Chester D. Snell, Town Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Justine Tucker, Stations KWKH- 
KTBS, Shreveport, La. 

Nelson M. Griggs, Schenectady, N. Y. 

= _ W. Kambholtz, Brooklyn, 


Jane E. Monahan, New York, N. Y. 


Win W. Bird, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


(Continued on back cover) 


surveys... 
(Continued from page 10) 


of Texas, will be assisted in this study 
by W. R. Bodine, Educational Con- 
sultant of the State Department of 
Health. The survey will be conducted 
in several representative schools in 
Texas and will be co-sponsored by the 
Department of Health. 


New York, N. Y.—Funds will be 
supplied the Juvenile Group Founda- 
tion by Superman, Inc., producers of 
the “Superman” radio series and 
owners of the character, for a survey 
of the emotional effect created by 
children’s adventure radio serials. The 
Foundation, in a recent report, stated 
that no authoritative evidence has been 
found to support the belief that chil- 
dren suffer emotional ill effects as a 
result of listening to programs such as 
“Superman,” “Jack Armstrong,” “Tom 
Mix” and others. And in a paper 
recently delivered before the American 
Orthopsychiatric Division of Bellevue 
Hospital, stated that “children find in 
exciting radio serials an essential emo- 
tional release not afforded them by the 
restrictions of civilized living.” 


The survey will be conducted by a 
group of psychologists and child study 
experts, headed by Dr. Robert L. 
Thorndike of the Columbia University 
School of Education. In making known 
the grant to the Foundation for this 
study, Robert Maxwell, Radio Produc- 
tion Director of Superman, Inc., an- 
nounced that Miss Josette Frank, Staff 
Advisor for the Radio Committee of 
the Child Study Association, has been 
appointed script consultant to the 
“Superman” programs. 





Charter Members of the AER 


(Continued from inside back cover) 
Judith C. Waller, Central Division Ed. 
Dir., NBC, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. J. Peter Nordlund, Denver, Colo. 
L. Day Perry, Chicago, IIl. 
Catherine C. Edwards, Parents’ Maga- 
zine, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. C. Wiley, Champaign, II. 
Charles Everrett, Chicago, Ill. 
Irene Kinsella, Chicago, Ill. 
Gertrude C. Shea, Chicago, IIl. 
Tuley H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Glenn Carlson, Redlands Univ., 
Redlands, Calif. 
Gray Burdin, Butler 
apolis, Ind. 

Ralph E. Matthews, Oklahoma Baptist 
+ hg Shawnee, Okla. 

Gordon Studebaker, FREC, Office of 
Education, Wash., D. C. 

University of Texas Library, Austin, 
Tex. 

T. R. Boley. 

Field Museum of Natural 
Chicago, IIl. 

State Teachers Coll. Library, Radford, 


Univ., Indian- 


History, 


Va. 

W. B. MacClary, Station KFKA, 
Greeley, Colo. 

S. Joseph DeBrun, Supervisor of 
Student Teaching, Stanford Univ., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ruth Slonim, Dir. 
State Teachers 
Minn. 

Herzl Jr. College, Chicago, Ill. 
William P. Hearne, Bowen 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
Kenneth C. Merrick, Vanderpoel 

School, Chicago, Ill. 

Robert B. MacDougall, Dir. Radio 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Francis Noel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

B. V. Walcott, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. 
Jerome D. Ross, Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, War Dept., Arlington ,Va. 
Mrs. H. V. Milligan, National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 
Leo R. Klinge, Wells School, Chicago, 

Ill 


Public Relations, 
College, Duluth, 


High 


Sara Lowrey, Dept. of Speech, Baylor 
Univ., Waco, Tex. 

Harry Burke, Station WOW, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Herman B. Walker, Exec. Secy., 
Newark Teachers Assn., Newark, 


Mildred L. Batchelder, Children’s Li- 
brary Div., American Library Assn., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Ellen C. Kuhn, Centenary Jr. College, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

iB = Collins, Hamlin School, Chicago, 

Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, Station KBPS, 
Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 

Sherman H. Dryer, Radio Dir., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dorothy M. Frost, Roosevelt 


High 
School, Seattle, Wash. 


Kenneth E. Yeend, Station KWSC, 
State College of Wash., Pullman, 
Wash. 

Al Hollender, Station WJJD, Chicago, 
Ill 


Marian B. Zimmer, Jamieston School, 
Chicago, Il. 

R. H. Mount, Dir. Audio-Visual Inst., 
Louisiana Poly Institute, Ruston, La. 

Sister M. Philippa, BVM, Clarke Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Ia. 

Lillian Semmelmeyer, Gage Park High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Lillian Ackerman, Farnsworth School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Florence Davis, Washington School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Paul H. Lahann, Washington School, 
Chicago, Il. 

Earl J. Glade, Station KSL, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Kenneth Bartlett, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

H. M. Buckley, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hazel Kenyon, Station KIRO, Seattle, 
Wash. 

John W. Gunstream, State Dept. of 
Education, Austin, Tex. 

Melvin R. White, Thornton Jr. Coll., 
Harvey, Ill. 

E. Gordon Hubbel, Dept. of Agri., 
Wash., D. C. 

Frank Hipps, West Liberty State 
oo College, West Liberty, W. 

“ 

Gertrude D. Howard, Public Schools, 
Wash., D. C. 

Jean H. Simpson, Radio Council, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Georgiana K. Browne, Ventura County 
Schools, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Chailes T. Harrell, Station WBEN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

John J. Forester, Bradford School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

Mrs. Vivian Fletcher, Newark, N. J. 

Ola B. Hiller, Pontiac, Mich. 

Kenneth Caple, Dept. of Education, 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 

Van D. Clark, Radio Script Service, 
Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

Florence C. McCarthy, Proctor H. S.. 
Utica, N. Y. 

ace Brechner, War Dept., Wash., 


Margaret M. Kelley, Public Schools, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Genevieve M. Allen, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 

Emil H. Andresen, Station WBEZ, 
Board of Education, Chicago, IIl. 
Gilbert D. Williams, Station WBAA, 
— University, West Lafayette, 

nd. 

Elmer G. Sulzer, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Margaret E. Williams, Erie County 
Public Schools, Huron, Ohio. 

Honora E. McQuire, Sheridan School, 
Chicago, Il. 


Katherine Stasney, Fontana, Calif. 


James Chapman, Station KSAC, Kan- 
sas State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 

Raymond W. Tyson, Penn State Coll., 
State College, Pa. 

Richard P. Martin, Lake Villa, Ill. 

Terry Wickham, Cuyahoga Heights 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Florence DeLand, Foch School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Harriet Hester, Station WLS, Chicago, 


Ill. 

Dorothy Lois Ward, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sherman P. Lawton, Stephens Coll., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Mose Mary Gallagher, Esmand School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frederick E. Price, Tilden Technical 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Beulah B. Burnett, Irving School, May- 
wood, Ill. 

Helen M. Smith, Brainard School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Elizabeth E. Marshall, Chicago, Ill. 
Rollie H. Brookings, Lewiston State 
Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Viola S. Soderstrom, Orr School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Theresa T. Cohen, Chalmers School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tracy F. Tyler, Univ. of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Marsh School, Chicago, Il. 

Margaret C. Lynch, Monroe School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mary J. Ausman, Flower H. §S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Barton School, Chicago, Il. 

Robert H. Wilkins, Chicago Teachers 
Coll., Chicago, Ill. 

L. G. del Costillo, New England Ed. 
Dir., CBS, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. K. Ryan, Harper H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Eston V. Tubbs, Morgan Park H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Marshall School, Chicago, Ill. 

Nora M. Carroll, Mt. Greenwood 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Lois Magg, Hirsch H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Kenneth A. Osbon, Taft H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


jones H. Smith, Fenger H. S., Chicago, 


Harriet Q. Matham, Junior League, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Harley Smith, Louisiana State Univ., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

George Blumenstock, Station WKSB, 
McComb, Miss. 

~ B. Quiri, Newark H. S., Newark, 


- 
Mayfair School, Chicago, IIl. 
Margaret M. Reilly, Morrill School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


i. Herr, Trumbull School, Chicago, 


Spalding School, Chicago, Ill. 
* 


(Because of the Limited Space available 
the names of all Charter Members could 
not be included in this issue. Others 
will be listed in the January issue.) 











